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Supply and Demand Law Inapplicable to Line Pilots — Patterson 
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The Guy Thot ‘‘We’uns”’ Touched 
—We Only Laughed and Laughed 
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‘“‘Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 














AIR SAFETY FACTS — 


Air safety talk is cheap; on-the-record facts are much more con- 
vincing and, certainly, far more enduring. Let us take a look at the 
record of deaths on the air lines for the periods — before the Air 
Safety Board came into being, during the period of its existence, and 
since its abolition. Before the creation of the Air Safety Board by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, there were 327 passengers and 146 
crew members killed on the air lines, resulting in a total of 473 
fatalities. For a period of 17 months and 5 days, beginning on March 
27, 1939, and ending on August 31, 1940, due to the operation of the 
Air Safety Board, there was not a single accident on our vast domestic 
air line network, a world air safety record that staggered even the | 
imagination. Since the Air Safety Board’s abolition, there have been 
262 killed and 52 seriously injured in air line transportation, a total 
of 314 casualties. 


Here is the record of the air accidents and the number killed and | 
injured since the abolition of the Air Safety Board: 





AUGUST 31, 1940 - - - OCTOBER 15, 1943 

No. No.Sers. 

Place Date Air Line Dead Injured 
1. Bevetis, Va..is....2. Ane 81/40. PCA 25 0 
2. Centerv., Utah.......Nov. 4/40 United 10 0 
8. Chicago, Ill..........Dec. 4/40 United 10 6 
A. DEAE, PEGs. ek sc Dec. 11/40 American 0 1 
5. Robertson, Mo....... Jan. 23/41 TWA 2 6 
6. Atlanta, Ga..........Feb. 26/41 EAL 8 5 
7. Cincinnati, Ohio..... Mar. 10/41 American 0 0 
8. Vero Beach, Fla.....Apr. 3/41 EAL 0 11 
9. Charleston, W. Va....Apr. 16/41 PCA 0 3 
10. Wichita, Kan.. ....:.... June 1/41 TWA 0 0 
11. Morgantown, W. Va...Oct. 2/41 PCA 0 tt) 
12. San Juan, P. R.......Oct. 3/41 Pan Am. 2 0 
13. Savannah, Ga........Oct. 10/41 EAL 0 0 
14, Moorhead, Minn......Oct. 30/41 Northwest 14 0 
15. St. Thomas, Ont......Oct. 30/41 American 20 0 
16. Las Vegas, Nev...... Jan. 16/42 TWA 22 0 
17. Detroit, Mich........ Mar. 2/42 PCA 0 0 
18. LaGuardia, N. Y......Apr. 11/42 United 0 2 
19. Salt Lake, Utah......May 1/42 United 16 0 
20. Miles City, Mont......May 12/42 Northwest 3 0 
21. Dayton, Ohio........June 27/42 TWA 0 0 
22. Bismarck, N. Dak.....Aug. 29/42 Northwest 0 0 
23. Botwood, Newfound...Oct. 3/42 Am. Export 11 8 
24. Palm Springs, Cal....Oct. 23/42 American 12 0 
25. Kansas City, Mo......Nov. 4/42 TWA 0 0 
26. Fairfield, Utah.......Dec. 15/42 Western 20 2 
Oe: Wikiah; -Calk, oso ocx Jan. 21/43 Pan Am. 19 0 
28. Arequipa, Peru...... Jan. 22/43 Panagra 14 0 
29. Lisbon, Portugal..... Feb. 22/48 Pan Am. 24 6 
30. Trammel, Ky........ July 28/43 American 20 2 
31. Nr. Centerv., Tenn....Oct. 15/43 American 10 0 
262 52 

IMME MOG So a8 5 irda Kool es mea 262 KILLED—52 INJURED, 


TOTALING 314 CASUALTIES 


Eternal vigilance is the price of maintaining a maximum degree 
of air safety. The re-establishment of the Air Safety Board is vital 
to the establishing and maintaining of such eternal vigilance. 


—David L. Behneke 


|up our 


| business 
| language. 
| tell some tall stories now. 


| Stoner 
Earl Ellis’ washing just to find the | 


| Wayne Allison drove home three | 
|trips in a row with an engine | 


Hamer, Bledsoe, and Hay helping | 
out. We need three more council- | 
men to pick from a group of| 
strong ALPA’ers like Earl Ellis, | 
Jimmy Pricer, Breezy Wynne, | 
Frank Herdrich, Tommy Wear, | 
and Joe Glass, all of whom made | 
Chinese branch and must 
give up the washee-washee 
and learn the English 
Those boys can really | 
They 
really lived close to nature where 
the little things in life are the big | 
things. At one stage of the game, 
and Perdue were doing 


now 


secret source of some 3.3 beer. 
Kay had a lot of trouble trying to| 
get Breezy Wynne to take a bath. 
He had seen Reedholm’s new crop | 
of hair which grew without aid of | 
soap and water. The fellows ran 
into Bill Arthur, a Major now and | 
an expert in C-46 operation. He| 
was over to show the Army boys 
how to fly the hump. Arthur’s 
Dumbo quit just like the rest of 
them, and Bill bailed out and 
walked home through Jap terri- 
tory just like a 300-hour second 
Looie. 
But, No—It Has to Be Spam 
Here’s a good one for the bene-} 


| fit of you fellows who have flown | 
end with nothing but | 


hours on 
Spam sandwiches to keep you} 
alive. Prince Hamer, Earl Ellis, 
and I went to a civilian’s 
and he, being a good Joe, invites 
us into the kitchen to sell us an| 


| limits. The one duck said, “Hey, 
Red Neck, let’s go buzz Auggy 
Keim’s farm.’”? So away they went. 





house | 





Johnny Pricer carrying his arm in 
a sling after a South Atlantic 
wave tossed him head over tin- 
cups? Did you hear about George 
McCabe claiming a sore wing, too, 
thus maneuvering himself into the 
Skymaster school and off the shut- 
tle run? Did you hear that Dodson 
and McCallum are working up an} 
idea similar to that? And, good- | 
ness gracious, did you hear that 
Walter Pharr is a married man 
now following in the footsteps of 
Ross and Bidwell? And, did you 
notice all the fellows who were 
probably kicked out of the FV and 
BU councils cluttering up our 
meetings—fellows like Pop War- 
ner, George Apitz, and Russ| 
Arden? | 

Dick Swann came back from| 
Terry and the Pirate country | 
pretty sick but is coming along 
O.K. now. Murray had a couple of 
tropical diseases knock the pins 
out from under him but is improv- | 
ing in John Hopkins now. 
Duck Dinner—Almost 

Driving to work the other day, | 
I heard two ducks talking while | 
floating on waters within the city 








| 





When Auggy saw them, he grab-| 
bed his over-and-under and made | 
for the meadow. “Bang, Bang. id 
The birds did a couple of wing-| 
overs and then flew out on Long| 
Island to have some fun with Art 
Caperton and Bill Dum. Keim’s 
pretty red-headed wife was al- 
ready on the phone trying to trade | 
off one of the ducks to Ernie 
Gann’s wife for a quarter pound 
of butter or a fifth, when Auggy 


| walks in, puts his gun away and 


mutters something about, “Can’t 
| a guy shoot a few beer cans if he 
feels like it?” 
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“To fly West, my friend, le a fight we 
all must take for a final eheek.”’ 

Active Duty Air Corps 
Beadles, Cpeses C.—UAL; Caton, C. E. 
— EAL; a James E.— C&SAL; 
Davis, Wm. €E.— Continental; Folkers, 
Harold J.—Braniff; Herndon, Thomas— 
UAL; Jackson, Walter—TWA; Kaudeon, 
ax— TWA; McDowell, H. _ 
Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Coionial; 
ries—EAL; N 


Skelly, H. J.— AA; 
—AA, 


Active Duty Naval Reserve 
Jones, John ogy Roscoe, Thomas 


M.—T parboe, Jerome H. — NW; 
Williams, iney a —EAL. 
Active Duty Movine Corps 


Kimball, Walter F.—TW. 
A ccidental Acti os 
Adams, John — A. 


n, Harvey 
Bontrager, C. M. —R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
3owen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
3owen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Sriggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. st. A. L. 
Brown, Le Ww. ae . t. 

Brown C.—P. A 
Brunk, Paul oe az es 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Burks, John A.—U. A. 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Clayton, R. C.—C. 


Coha, Hanley a iy A. 8. 
Cole, D. C.—U. L. 

Cooper, D. I mae A. 

Cope, ao me teal Alrways 

Cox, Floyd—Ludingt 

Dace, Frank E.— vA. L. 

Dally, Benjamin H.—T. ai A.-1. ©. D, 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. 

Davis, Douglas—E. A. ty 

DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph ay A. L. 

Dietz, Stuart G.—E. 

Dixon, Andrew, rb. A. L. 

Dunn, sg le ae ag 





Fey, Howard—uv. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A, A. 
“Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
Fortner, W. F.—E. A. L. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
Gardner, Gordon W.—Panagra 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon 1.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 


. A. 
Ireland, Baxter L.—Continental 
Jamellier, Stanley a ~ A. L. 


King, A.A. 
Komdat, Albert’ C—E. A. L. 
Lamb, Charles S.—U. A. L. 


N. W. 
Loeffler, ae J.—W. A. L. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, + eid 
Lynn, John B.—C. & x 
McAfee, Willlam—P. A. A 
eMickle, Harold—Panagra 
allick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B. <c w. 
Gerald V.—A. A. 
errifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
artin, Ka . R.—N. W. A. 
Iller, B. D.—A. A. Colonial 
Miner, Willard H.—U. A. L. 
ontee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
lontijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. _ 























Pretty Tondiilbite 
Live Pin-up Girl 


By CHUCK “Winchell” BOTSCH 


extra case he has on hand. We| Council No. 31, AA 
think it’s Canadian Club, but no—| Burbank, Calif. 


it’s Spam! We told the guy we | 


only hope he has to eat it. The 
guy thinks we are touched in the 


| head ’cause we only laughed and| 


laughed. |from one of his busy reporters, 


| Captain Ed 


And, Did You Hear— 
Did you hear about “‘One-engine | 
Jess” losing his reputation when| 


feathered? _ Did you hear * about 





FLASH! News note from across 
the South Atlantic! This nosey 
correspondent just received a flash 


“Birddog” Stoner, 
that many of our Council No. 31 
boys on ATC located in a remote 
region of the Far East have a real, 





_(Continued don Page 6, Col. 1) 





What An Balstonce! 





By a COPILOT 
Council No. 15, CAL 
Denver, Colo. 


The tail wheel’s locked, 
The props are low, 
The mixture’s rich, 
And we’re ready to go. 


The Captain’s thumb jerks 
I pull up the gear; 

I take out the log book 
(Will I get to steer?) 


| My bookkeeping over 





I switch to “J. B.” 


| “Scrooge” takes off his headset 


And leaves it to me. 


We land at Pueblo, 

Then we’re off with a roar! 
I PX and PX 

And PX some more. 


But don’t get me wrong— 
He’ll let me fly yet. 
(But if he does, I'll 
Lose a five dollar bet.) 








| The Captain lands at 


Albuquerque 
He paints it on with ease 


| (I quickly turn the gadget back 


Before he sees the ‘“‘g’s.’’) 


Most of the passengers leave the 
ship 
With wonder on their face; 
Three of them are left behind 
Putting their ruptures in 
place. 


| Once more we’re off— 


That’s two out of three. 
Maybe he’ll go “nuts” 
And give the last one to me! 


But he doesn’t (I knew it) 
And he won’t ever, I fear, 
But I’ll keep on trying 
(T’ll buy him some beer.) 


Once every three months 

Ninety days roll around, 
Then I’ll get a check 

And then sit on the ground. 


And catch hell from a guy 

Who will sit there and stare 
And say, “What do you do 

With your time in the air?” 











Russell C.—C. & 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 


Parsan, ‘Addisan G.—P. A. A. 
Pickup, Christopher V.—U. A. L. 
Plelemeler, Harold E.—A. A. 
Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, i W.—U. A. L. 
Raley, R. J.—N. W. 

whew Jesse N. — 


R —A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 

ren, Thomas E.—U. A. L. 
a, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Scott, P. T. bse | by og 





ora 
Harold R.— UAL; Terletzky, 
AA; Thomas, L. E.—EAL; Thomp- 
son, ‘* a— UAL: “Turbyne, ‘Robert— 


Underwood, Sanford L.—AA. 
Vance, Clark K.— AL. 


Wagar, G. K. rey bg Joe—AA 


Walker, M. A Wallace, Clyde 
W.—TWA; *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—. AA; West, F. W 
—NW; Wieselmayer, Otto — BAA il 
liams i 

A 


*Wright, J. S.—TWA. 
Young, George S.—UAL. 
Zeier, ay F.—C&SAL. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd 1.—AA; Cochrane, Rob- 
ert M.—UAL; Currler, C.  L. —TWA; 
Fife, John A.—CA; *Gambee, warty T. 
—TWA; Hohag, R. J.—NW: Jamieson, 
Leland S.—EAL; Jaster, Frank B.— 
EAL; Maguire, Richard C.—AA; 
Conaughey, tra M.—AA; el 
— ; Swanson, Axel—AA, 
Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.: Ashford, Ted: 
Sore, Jullus; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
Chas. ty fag 5, Brees 
as. M.; Fisher, red O. F.; Huls- 
bert W.; H 3 


Jackson, L. A.; Judy, R.: Kerwin, 
®. 5.5 i Motiakin, sar al A: Mills, Ar- 
Riddte, Glenn Ley Ros Sass 
Rousch, Usher ; 
itark, Howard C.; 
dr. A, E. H.; W 
Whitten : Wolf, John F.: 
Willey, Sidney tof Zimmerman, Harry J. 


Waiting List 


Brock, Wm. S.; : . 
mack. David & Kiser, Daniel; Lang 


. Unemployed | 

Pioya. y i oe R fs Bhine hiner, vag he 
Brisbane, Arth mage ol A 

Kelly, | "Hon. Clyde; Gosere wit, 


~"* Apprentice Member. 





Ralph; 
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TWO SENATORS AND TWO GENERALS 





WHILE RIDING THE SKYWAYS 


THAT IS USED BY LT. GEN. JOSEPH STILWELL AS HIS PRIVATE “AIR TAXI.” 


HIGH OVER WAR-TORN 


—Press Association Photo 
CHINA, SENATOR JAMES MEAD OF NEW YORK 
POINTINGLY GESTURES AT SOME OBJECT OF INTEREST FAR BELOW. 'THE PLANE IS A STRIPPED DOWN TRANSPORT 


LISTENING TO THE SENATOR 


ARE CHINESE GENERAL TSENG HSI-KUEI, SENATOR RALPH O. BREWSTER OF MAINE, AND BRIGADIER GEN- 


ERAL THOMAS ARMS. 


SENATOR MEAD IS A STAUNCH FRIEND OF THE AIR LINE PILOTS OF LONG STANDING, 


AND IS THE FATHER OF THEIR FIRST PROTECTIVE PROVISIONS EVER TO BE WRITTEN INTO FEDERAL LAW. ACCOM- 


PANYING SENATOR MEAD ON HIS GLOBAL TRIP TO INSPECT THE WAR FRONTS OF THE WORLD WERE SENATORS | 
RALPH O. BREWSTER, A. B. CHANDLER, H. C. LODGE, JR., AND R. B. RUSSELL. THE TRIP WAS MADE ENTIRE- | 
THE SENATORS ARRIVED IN LONDON ON JULY 31 ON THE FIRST LEG OF THEIR ALL ALLIED WAR 


LY BY AIR. 


FRONTS INSPECTION TRIP, AND RETURNED TO THE UNITED STATES ON SEPTEMBER 27, 1943. 


Me a Scribe; It’s a | 
Laugh— Can't Write 


By BOB JENKINS | 


Council No. 42, Braniff | 
Dallas, Texas 


Of all the things that I have 
done in my life, which it wouldn’t 
pay to mention now, I have never 
been asked to be a scribe. Even 
the thought of it kinda makes me 


shudder, the fact being that 
those who really know me know 
that I can’t even write. To have 


to follow in the footsteps of Cap- 
tain Fred Freyer, our past scribe, 
makes it doubly tough. There 
never was a man that could juggle 


the King’s English like old 
Freddy. Captain Freyer is now 
with the Flight Control Command 
based at .Spokane, Wash. Good 
ick, Fred, and don’t be too criti- 
“al when you read this poor at- 


empt. 





Doubly Important Direct Route 
Since the last word you have | 
ill heard from us, a few changes} 
ave taken place. The most im-| 
portant of these is our new Den-| 
ver-Dallas operation. To say the| 
east, this is an operation that has 
veen needed for many years. The 
fact that it is the most direct route 
to the great northwest from the} 
great southwest makes it doubly 
mportant. On August 1, Captain 
Stambaugh let ’er have it—hostess, 
‘opilot, and all—and bent the big 
bucket of bolts in the direction of 
Denver. This was quite an added 
ittraction to the “B” Line, due to 
he fact that previously it had 
served only from the Great Lakes 
o the Gulf. There are seven pilots 
lying this run, of which I am one. 
This is only a drop in the bucket 
ompared to what will come, this 
ing an important run from 
very imaginable angle. I am sure 
hat in the near future quite a 
ew additional schedules will be 


100,000 Pilots 


(Continued from Page 1) 





‘ood pilots in large numbers. It 
as earned the right to continue 
o have an important role in the 
‘aining program. From the stand- 
int of national economy, it is 
bviously desirable to make as 
uch use as possible of the facili- 
ties of civil aviation. This is a 
iemocracy. You are the people. 
Your views make policies. To keep 
the training organizations of civil 
aviation at work during the war 
Period and in the peace to come, 
air conscious groups throughout 
the country must find a way to 
translate your wishes into action. 


The future will be what you make 
at.” 


WORLD 








| 
I am one of the fellows who| 


| made the world safe for democ-| 


racy. 
was! 
away. 


What a crazy thing that} 
I fought, but I had to go| 
I was called in Class eg 


|The next time I want to be in 


Class “‘Be.’? Be here when they go| 
and be here when they come | 
back! 

I remember when I registered. 
I went up to a desk and the man | 
in charge was my milkman. He} 
said, “What’s your name?” I said, | 
“You know my name.” ‘What is 
your name?” he barked, so I told 
him, “August Childs.” He said, 
“Are you alien?” I said, ‘‘No, I 
feel fine.” He asked me where I| 
was born, and I said, “Pittsburgh.” 
He said, “When did you first see 
the light of day?’ I said, ‘““When 
we moved to Philadelphia.” He} 
asked me how old I was, so I told 
him, “Twenty-three the first of 
September.” He said, “The first of 
September you'll be in France and 
that will be the end of August.” | 
Corps or Corpse? | 

The day I went to camp they| 
didn’t think I’d live long. The 
first fellow I saw wrote on my| 
card, “Flying Corps.” I went a| 
little further and some fellow) 
said, “Look what the wind’s ey 
ing in.” “Wind nothing,” I said, | 
“the draft’s doing it!” On the | 
second morning they put these | 











added. The “B” Line also added 
an additional schedule between 
San Antonio and Laredo, Texas. 
This makes connections with CMA 
at Laredo from all points in Mex- 
ico. We feel that this run will also 
soon call for more schedules. 
“How Y’AIl?” Says Bill (Tex) 
Walner , 

We were all very pleasantly | 
surprised the other day when that 
very smooth, but fast-talking, 
Major Bill Walner burst into 
Flight Control and, with his good 
old Texas drawl, said: “How 
y’all?” You would have thought 
Bill had been up in Maine so long 
that he would forget how we 
white people act. . . . Among the 
other boys who are on active 
duty, we were all pleased to learn 
that Captain Dean Wade has re- 
turned from foreign service. Dean 
has been overseas since the very 
beginning and, although a little 
bit shopworn, he was very much 
himself. . . . Also a pleasure to 
learn that Majors Joe McClure and 
Quinn Corley played a vital part 
in the invasion of Sicily. In fact, 
both received citations for same. 
This can be easily understood by 
those who knew Joe and Quinn. 
. . . Although we haven’t heard 
from the other boys in the service 
recently, each and every one of us 
is constantly thinking of them. 





Good luck to all of them! 


WAR NO. 1 SOLDIER TELLS ALL 








clothes on me. What an outfit! As 
soon as you’re in it you think you 
are able to fight anybody. They 
have two sizes—too small and too 
large. The pants are so tight I 
can’t sit down. The shoes are so 
big I turned around three times 
and they didn’t move. And what a 
raincoat they gave me! It strains 
the rain. I passed an officer all 
dressed up with a funny belt and 
all that stuff. He said, “Didn’t you 
notice my uniform when you 
passed?” I said, “Yes, but what 
are you kicking about? Look what 
they gave me.”’ Oh, it was nice. 


| Plenty of Brass 


Five below one morning they 
called us out for an underwear in- 
spection. You talk about scenery 

. red flannels, B.V.D’s, and all 
kinds. The union suit.I had on 
would fit Tony Galento. The lieu- 
tenant lined us up and told me to 
stand up. I said, “I am, sir, this 
underwear just makes you think 
I’m sitting down.” He got so mad 
he put me out digging a ditch. A 
little while later he passed me and 
and said, “Don’t throw that dirt 
up here.” And I said, ‘“‘Where am 
I going to put it?” He said, “Dig 
another hole and put it in there.” 
Talk About Dumb People 

Three days later we sailed for 
France. Marching down to the pier 
I had more luck! I had a sergeant 
who stuttered, and it took him so 
long to say “Halt!” that 37 of us 
marched overboard. They pulled 
us out and lined us up on the pier, 
and the captain came by and said, 
“Fall in.” I said, “I have been in, 
sir.’ I was on the boat 12 days. 
Twelve days seasick. Nothing go- 


|ing down and everything coming 
| up. 


Leaned over the railing all 
the time. In the middle of one of 
my boat leans, the captain rushed 
up and said, “What company are 
you in?” I said, “I’m all by my- 
self.” He asked .if the Brigadier 
was up yet. I said, “If I swallowed 
it, it’s up.” Talk about dumb 
people. . ..I said to one of the 
fellows, “I guess we dropped an- 
chor.” He replied, “I knew they 
would lose it; it’s been hanging 
out ever since we left New York.” 
Fire at Will Who? 

Well, we landed in France. We 
were immediately sent to the 
trenches. After three nights, the 
cannons started to roar and the 
shells started to fly. I was shaking 
with patriotism. I tried to hide be- 
hind a tree, but there weren’t 
enough for the officers. The Cap- 
tain, soon after this, came around 
and said, “Five o’clock we go over 
the top.” I said, “Captain, I’d like 
to have a furlough.” He said, 
“Haven’t you any red blood in 
you?” I said, “Yes, but I don’t 
want to see it.” Five o’clock we 


went over the top. Ten thousand 


(Continued from Page 1) 








a million boys are learning to fly 
in the war,” said the air line execu- 
tive. “Pilots are never going to be 
‘a dime-a-dozen’ and if any of 
them are I don’t want to fly with 
them. The air line pilot is a pro- 
fessional man. The law of supply 
and demand does not determine 
the compensation paid for profes- 
sional services. 

“Let us say there is a surplus 
of 100,000 doctors in New York 
City. But you do not select a doc- 
tor to operate on your wife or 
child on the basis of how cheap 
you can get it done. You want the 
best doctors you can get and you 
pay the fee he charges for the re- 
sponsibility he assumes. Air line 
pilots are going to continue to be 
highly paid as long as they assume | 
responsibility for the comfort and | 
safety of the passengers who fly | 
with them. Their professional | 
knowledge and skill, not supply | 
and demand, will determine their | 
pay.” 
Subsidy-Sickness and 
Over-Expansion 

In his New York talk, Mr. Pat- | 
terson predicted a five  times| 
| growth of air transportation with- 
in four years after the war, but 
he warned that the air line indus- | 
try must guard against ‘‘emotional | 


thinking and planning” in order to 








avoid the ills of over-expansion | 
which have plagued other forms 
of transportation. He pointed out 
that the industry had freed itself 
of subsidy support and he declar- 
ed that the air lines should have 
|no desire to return to subsidies. 

Mr. Patterson cited the exper- 
ience of the automobile industry, 
as an historical example of over- 
expansion. 

“In considering the important 
contributions which the automo- 
bile has made to our social and 
economic existence,” he said, “‘we 
must remember that it was not 
until a cheap car was manufac- 


try attained mass production. Al- 
though we must refer to and be 
guided by the success of the au- 
tomobile industry, we want to go 
back a little further than the point 
of that success and remember the 





Austrians came at us. The way 


Pilots Paid for Skill and Knowledge 


tured that the automobile indus-| 








over-expansion which the industry 
experienced—the number of com- 
panies which entered the field, the 
failures and the mergers which 
took place during those years 
when management was being guid- 
ed more by enthusiasm than by a 
recognition that mass production 
and low cost would create a mass 
market. 

Price a Factor 

“We in air transportation must 
realize that speed alone cannot be 
the factor of appeal to the mass 
market,” he continued. “Ability 
to pay and to patronize is the 
most important factor insofar as 
those in the lower brackets of 
purchasing power are concerned. 
The people who travel on busses 
and on railroad coaches may want 
more speed but they must he able 
to pay for greater facilities, Price, 
therefore, is an important factor.” 
Five Times Greater 

Mr. Patterson pointed out that 
air travel costs have dropped from 
around 13 cents a mile in 1927 to 
5.1 cents per mile in 1943. 

“We expect to make consider- 
able progress in achieving econ- 
omy and lower costs along with 
increased efficiency,” he said. 
“However, we cannot, by any 
stretch of the imagination, visual- 
ize an ability to reduce costs to 
compete directly with cheaper 
forms of transportation for at 
least 10 or 15 years following the 
war. In the immediate postwar 
years, the air lines are going to 
be dependent on the first-class 
travel market for their patronage. 
We can, however, foresee a 
growth five times that of our best 
prewar year within four years of 
the war’s end.” 








British Empire 
Air Conference 


A conference between Great 
Britain and its dominions on post- 
| war aviation will be held soon in 
|London. Arthur S. Drakeford, 
| Australian air minister, said that 
| Australian representatives already 
| had exchanged views on the mat- 
|ter with other countries. The 
| principal question to be discussed 
|at the conference, he said, dealt 





they looked at me you’d think that| with the co-ordinating of the do- 
I was the one who started the war. minions air transportation devel- 
Our Captain yelled, “Fire at will.” opment program with that of the 
But I didn’t know any of their| mother country. It has often been 
names. I guess the fellow behind | said that the sun never sets on the 
me thought I was Will. He fired | British Empire, and it naturally 
his gun and shot me in the excite-| follows that such a setup is a 


| 


natural” for air transporting. 





Stewardess Dorothy Willis, 


first stop was the altar. 
of the same mainliner flight crew, 





the right moment as is his habit. 


CLOUDLAND ROMANCE 


, ; both of United Air Lines, “C. 
with me in my flying machine,”—and now look what happened! 


tal.” They will live in Seattle. Congratulations! 








—United Air Lines Photo 
Said Copilot W. A. MeChrys- 


tal to pretty, petite Coed 
ome and ride 
The 


They became acquainted as fellow members 


and it was the old, old story of a 


boy and a girl in love, and Dan Cupid drawing his trusty bow at , He 


Now it’s “Mr. and Mrs. McChrys- 


Four 
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In the march of aviation development there have been many firsts. 


ANOTHER FIRST IN AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 





Ss sooo 
—Press Association Photo 
Shown above is America’s 


newest invasion weapon breaking water—an amphibious transport glider for the Marines — designe! 
and produced of moulded plywood and other non-strategic materials, for the U. S. Navy by Allied 
Aviation Corporation of Baltimore and Winston-Salem. A similar glider was towed from Montreal to 


England in 28 hours by a Douglas Transport. 





aircraft and motor parts. Why wouldn’t this be a wonderful plaything for some postwar sportsmen? 





ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE ° iittgtsosion oc po 











Its freight cargo consisted of vaccines for Russia, radio, 


Well, Maggie! It’s 
In the Record Now 


By A. F. FOSTER 
Council No. 2, TWA 
New York, N. Y. 


Everyone is interested in the 
contract situation, but there have 
been no meetings since the last 
one we talked about. Dave 
Behncke has been busy on other 
urgent matters, and John Collings 
has been away on an extended 
trip. The conferences will be re- 
sumed shortly, probably before 
the next issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT, and we will give you the 
latest dope as soon as possible. 

The TWA gang has been shuf- 
fled around quite a bit. Ray 
Wells, our former chief pilot in 
New York, has been transferred 
to Kansas City, and promoted to 
Division Superintendent. We are 
all glad to see Ray move up but 
regret that he had to leave New 
York. Ray did an excellent job 
here as chief pilot. 

Smiley Was a Swell Chairman 





The new chief pilot is our for- 
| mer 
Smiley. 
man and we hate to give him up, 


New York Chairman, Walt| 
Walt was a swell chair- | 


but we are sure he will be an ex-| 


LEE URGES AIR AID 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


The demand for air transport 
equipment in Central and South 
America is so urgent that immed- 
iate steps should be taken to sat- 
isfy it, in the opinion of Josh Lee, 
member of the CAB, who has just 
returned to Washington after a 
six weeks’ air tour of the South- 
of-the-Border countries. Lee em- 
phasized, however, that “our war 
effort should come first.” 


“Important traffic is being held 
up in Latin America because of 
the lack of equipment,” said the 
former Senator. “At one station 
it was reported that 30 passengers 
had been waiting for passage 
south for two weeks. I personally 
inspected a cargo storage room 
where vital goods had been held 
up for weeks. If we can possibly 
spare any equipment—planes, mo- 
tors, and spare parts—we should 
| send them to our neighbors to the 
| Sovth, not only as a good-will ges- 
\ture but to complete the de-Ger- 
| manization of air lines of these 
| countries. . . . What these people 
| want is more of the kind of serv- 
ice our air lines can give them. 
| The Latins are alert to aviation’s 
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The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- or ripe tae oa ce a cellent chief pilot. | Seegeen se Wry intend a aan 
est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. Turbulence | .'?°?.~" P a - coe Severs gee itt shee. ee ee ee ee eee 
. a . Sash 2 . oa frictional eddies become convec- Red Foster, who was vice-chair-| i. fields and train onnel 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and ~.*~™\: zs man, ‘is replacing Walt temporar- personnel. assumec 
passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- | tive “bubbles” or currents ascend- | "Ns til ef he ud “Ait d| There were very few paved run- on Aug 
sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line | "2 through the layer involved, ily until we pecs meeting an | ways along the route I followed.” excess 
Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the | and bumpiness is quite strong. | elect a new chairman. Along with| Lee reported that mostly small Isles. 
U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- (For conditions prevailing when his other jobs, I guess he’ll be a| planes are being manufactured in 
tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear | clouds form, see No. IV2 below.) | Pretty busy guy. .._ |South America, presumably for 
in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The twentieth installment Il. Eddie 2 Meshantes! As we guessed the last time,|joeg] service from established 
follows: PL oll cera ths i ctetadiens Debs Heath, Tom Cockcroft, and | routes. The accent is being placed 
ae ea ro —_ to Wind Over Irregular or | Stan Kasper have et , with | on domestic aviation, he feels. "5 Sa 
When unstable conditions exist,| wind velocity. R aT ‘ TWA’s Intercontinental Division. | weet, 
both ascending and descending | Convection currents represent — vane : | Others who went from the line are | . 
motions will occur and the tur-| the motion of separate “bubbles” i. During stable free-air con-| Bob Larson from BU, Bob Over-| Avianca Not Controlled 
bulence will be very severe. Con-| of air or of extensive streams of ditions with light winds (say be-| man from KC, and C. O. Miller | 
trol of an airplane may be readily | air flowing as currents due to dif- low 20 miles per hour), small to} from KC. | a Poe 
lost in close proximity to the| ferences in temperature and den- moderate sized eddies will form m| George Gillard, “Pete” Petry,| Supplemental report of J. Fran- ees 
ground under these circumstances. | sity relative to the surrounding| ™°re oF less fixed locations on) and Cy Gates are flying reserve|cis Reilly, CAB examiner, today tee 
The presence of clouds, fog, or! air. Convection currents may be| 0th windward and leeward sides) yyns out of New York. They are| stated that on the basis of evi- 
precipitation may obscure the | either ascending or descending in of obstructions, and air will be/ al] quite happy about it. Last | dence of record, “It is concluded ; Aer 
threatening obstructions, while|the atmosphere. Their direction | °2°PPY or bumpy. Vertical extent) time, we left them prowling up| that the changes in the relation- Wright’ 
heavy rain may give rise to un-| will be vertical when there is no|°!f. turbulence above obstruction| ang down the line with the checks.| ship between Pan American & = Dece 
usually strong downdrafts. In low-| wind shear .relative to the source, will be quite limited (for example Brothers Pell and Connick are| Aerovias (Aerovias de Guatemala, sy 
temperature conditions danger of| but inclined from the vertical| "0UShly 1/3 to 4/10 of an ob-| taking check rides with Bernie|S. A.) since the issuance of the anar 
ice accretion also exists. when there is such wind shear.| Struction whose height is 2500-| Southworth and Mel Kassing. |examiner’s report on April 21, pits 
Associated with these hazards is| Thus on calm days, convection 5000 ft.). Lee eddies resulting | Our Old Gang Returns | 1942, have been so substantial as greater 
one arising from the fact that| currents from the surface will from surface friction and the Ber-| ome of our old gang who have| to effectively eliminate the means aerodyn 
pressure altimeters read higher| tend to be vertical, but on windy noulli (Venturi) effect often| heen away have returned to New| and methods by which Pan Amer- appeare 
than they should when lower than | days they will be inclined with the | Create variable zones of calm by| York. Bob Buck has come home| ican might or could control Aero- Thi. 
standard atmosphere temperatures | wind. Disturbances due to obstruc- | 0PPOS!ns the wind near the sur-| from ICD. Dave Wadsworth and| vias. It is therefore recommended was at | 
prevail. To compensate for any} tions will cause deviations from face, ; Jake Bashioum have come back) that the Board find that Pan Am- commen 
overconfidence that this may give| these simple patterns, while the 2. During unstable free-air con-| from the Miami deal. We’re glad| erican Airways, Inc., does not now streamli 
during instrument flying condi-| existence of eddies and wind shear ditions, or with strong winds (say|to have you boys back —makes/ control Aerovias de Guatemala, Her 
tions to pilots not familiar enough will act to spread convection| 20 miles per hour), large eddies| the place seem more like home. LS: a strength 
with this fact, at least 2,500-feet | “bubbles” or currents just as a/ will form in an irregular fashion Norm Hortman and Frank Say-| = nore th 
clearance above the highest ob- | jet issuing from a nozzle expands| beginning a considerable distance | lor have left us to go to Miami. | been putting in their Link time Pt 
structions would appear to be ne-| in breadth with increase in dis-| upwind of the obstruction and ex- Charlie Adams is spending lots| and are practically all completed B 
cessary and justifiable from aj tance from the source. tending a great distance down-| of time in the dispatch office qual-| now. Miss Maggie Singleton, oil Base 
safety standpoint in relation to It is not always possible to draw | Stream (for example, in certain) ifying. More power to you, Char-| our favorite Link operator, says the only 
flight over mountains in the win-| a sharp line of distinction between | ©S¢5 found to be roughly 20 to| lie! What we want is plenty of| that the boys have been very enabled 
ter under such conditions. eddies and bodies of air under-| 22» 0% more, times the height of| flying dispatchers. We are glad| pleasant and cooperative about the planes c 
While it is not practicable to| going convection. Large-scale ed- the obstruction). The air will be| to see that Hal Hess and E. Z.| whole thing, and she wants them Pra 
cover all the peculiarities of winds| dies invariably involve convection | V°"Y turbulent due to up-and- | Boqua are dispatching in Bur-| to know she enjoys working with engines | 
and turbulence over rugged ter-| to some extent. as in the case of down motions of eddies and ir-| bank. them. Well, Maggie! It’s in the try was | 
: sinciples i : ae : ; ar ions withi ies. r old friend, Tommie Tom-| record now, and we like you, too. into cor 
rain, the principles set forth in| those eddies associated with con- regular motions within eddies. The; Our o ; 4 you, te 
the foregoing discussion should as- dieeah al a nie ciel vertical extent of turbulence will) linson, has been promoted and| Some of the changes that have ildcat. 
sist the reader in deducing the| ~~ ok ict aa — SS aon be controlled by the depth of the | will be based in Kansas City. We| been made delayed our Mutual __ The 
probable character of the atmos- a a ae s of gusts and lulls! unstable layer. When clouds form,| all hate to see Tommie leave| Aid Plan but it is not being altitude 
pheric motions in a great many|* (© SUreace. the extent of turbulence will be| and know he didn’t like leaving] neglected. We are working on this 
cases and in avoiding the areas of Outline of Eddies and | increased. Strong descending cur-| New York, but it’s a step up—so| the plan and will keep you all Pate 8 
greatest hazard. Only by being Convection Currents |rents are often encountered on! more power to you, Tommie. posted. with the 
familiar with the pertinent met- Before considering the effects| the lee slope of mountains during | Maggie Has the Boys on Her Side We'll see you at the next meet- 
eorological phenomenon and their| of turbulence upon aircraft, it is unstable conditions. _ | The whole New York gang have | ing. Th 
effects upon aircraft can the pilot | desirable to present the following | a a into a 
take all necessary precautions. A| outline which shows the various | cause th 
recapitulation of the facts which| types and causes of eddies and| supercha 
bridge the gap between the met-| convection currents: A2 
eorological aspect of the subject| I. Frictional Eddies Due to Wind | of air an 
and the aeronautical applications! Flow Along Level Surfaces | nuch ail 
is therefore useful. 1. During very stable conditions | charger | 
SUMMARY OF ATMOSPHERIC) *5 with inversions and slight to mr... 
TURBULENCE moderate wind shear, frictional of the ‘e 
In the study of atmospheric eddies formed at surface are not | 1925. It 
turbulence from the standpoint of carried far above ground, eddies peller, a1 
aeronautics, it is necessary to dis- decay rapidly, and air is relatively 
tinguish between small scale tur- smooth, especially in upper part) Eng 
bulence and large scale convection| °f inversion layer. With strong) tudes wo 
currents. Small scale turbulence| Wim shear, eddies are readily stage su] 
represents irregular motions in| ¢Te@ted at obstructions and bumpi- nary stu 
the otherwise steady flow of air as ness becomes fairly marked, espe- ers. It 1 
a whole. It usually is regarded as cially in the lower levels. ay 
resulting from the presence of| 2. When the degree of stability re Wile 
small bodies of air or eddies em-| ranges from moderate to slight | The 
bedded in random fashion and mov-| (as with lapse rates from about) ™ os the Navy 
ing about in the stream of air.|0.3° to 0.45°F. per 100 ft.), and| —Press Association Pho‘o The new 
These eddies cause slight fluctua-| slight to moderate wind shear pre-| AWESOME Paratroopers at Ft. Benning, Ga., where all U. S. Army paratroopers are trained another © 
tions in velocity of the air, not vails, frictional eddies are quite | for battle, get a sample of the real thing. Here is an amazing shot of a whole flock An. 
only vertically but also horizon- readily formed at the surface and | of them streaming out of their planes to start a simulated attack on an “enemy” position. Paratrooper:, supercha 
tally, both in the general direction | are carried up to heights of sev-| armed with all types of modern equipment suitable for their use, learn in practice attacks like this that re is | 
of the stream and transversely.| eral hundred feet above ground, | flying and jumping are only a means of getting to a destination and fulfilling their mission. When para- ye _ Twit 
The eddies may be rotating vor-| and the air is slightly to moderate- chute soldiers were first talked of, the idea was met, as all new ideas are, with raised eyebrows. The part ond oe EK 
tices moving with the wind,|ly bumpy in the layer affected. they are playing in World War No. II has established them definitely as a very necessary part of modern Doubl e 
“i ge nagar Pap ddi warfare. Our country’s paratroopers make up a branch of our military service that requires men of ouble \ 
though they may be any small & wind shear, €ddales| extreme daring and intestinal fortitude. All skeptics of the worth of air line equipment in wartime should Unti 
bodies of air possessing greater or | 4re produced in profusion at ob-| look at the three planes used in this training maneuver. They are the good old Douglas DC series ait two-stage 
lesscr speeds than the average| structions, and bumpiness becomes | line work horses. Joined by 
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MAN TRAVELS 840 MILES PER HOUR 

The AIR LINE PILOT has come into possession of a picture of 
Second Lieut. Robert H. Knapp (below) of Norwich, N. Y., who | 
piloted a P-47 Thunderbolt in a dive at a speed approximately 840 | 
miles per hour. This remarkable speed was attained in an air fight | 
over Germany on September 27, 1948. Lieutenant Knapp dove from | 
20,000 feet to within 5,000 feet of the ground and attained a velocity | 
so great that the controls locked before the plane righted itself and 





| 
| 





—Press Association Photo 


assumed normal flight. The previous high-speed record was established 
on August 20, 1943, by Lt. Col. Cass S. Hough who flew slightly in | 
excess of 780 mph while on an experimental flight over the British | 
Isles. 








| tember 14. 


Aeronautical engineering has come a long way since Orville | 
Wright’s clumsy looking, externally braced monstrosity took to the air | 
mm December 17, 1903, at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. For many | 
jears after man first flew, aeronautical engineering depended on ex- | 
ternal bracing made up of many wires and struts to sustain wings in | 
proper position. The first wings were knife-like with extreme camber | 
characteristics, and gradually it was learned that a wing embodying 
greater cross-section width of construction possessed more effective | 
verodynamic features. Then, suddenly, all the external bracing dis- | 
appeared and became internal. 


This amazing revolutionizing step in aeronautical engineering 
was at first frowned upon by almost everyone, and the most common 
omment of the old-timers was, “It certainly appears clean and 
streamlined, but it will never stand the gaff.” 

Here’s more present-day proof that it will, and with plenty of | 
trength to spare—a C-46 Curtiss Commando transport plane with 
nore than a hundred U. S. soldiers standing along its wings. 

. 


POWER FOR ALTITUDE AND TRANSPORT 


Because of experimental work begun in 1929, Pratt and Whitney | 
ngineers recalled last month that this country entered the war with 
the only fighter planes equipped with two-stage superchargers which | 
nabled their engines to deliver all the necessary power as the air- | 
lanes climbed toward the stratosphere. 

Pratt and Whitney began delivering production model two-stage | 
ngines to the Navy in May 1940, the same month the aircraft indus- 
try was called upon to supply 50,000 airplanes. The first airplane to go | 
nto combat with a two-stage supercharger was the famous iota 
Wildcat. 

The Navy’s Consolidated Coronado was the next to get this high | 
altitude equipment. When the Vought Corsair went into action eariy | 
his year with a 2,000-horsepower Double Wasp engine and two-stage 
supercharger, the Navy had more power at altitude than ever before | 
n a fighter. This was followed recently by the Grumman Hellcat, also | 


| 


with the same two-stage Double Wasp engine. 
Double Wasp Gulps Nine Tons of Air Per Hour 

The supercharger, engineers explained, pumps air under pressure 
nto an engine. This is necessary in high-altitude aircraft engines be- 
ause the higher the altitude the thinner the air becomes and so more | 
supercharging or “pumping” is necessary. . 

A 2,000-horsepower Double Wasp at full throttle gulps nine tons | 
‘f air an hour, but at 40,000 feet, the engine must have four times as | 
nuch air by volume as at sea level to get its nine tons. The super- | 
harger does this by compressing the air with whirling impellers. 

The idea of supercharging is not new. The first engine to go into 
roduction with a single-stage supercharger built in as an integral pari 
f the engine was the original Pratt and Whitney Wasp developed in 

925. It was a single-stage supercharger because it had a single im- 
eller, and it made possible improved performance at altitude. 
Two-Stage Work Began in 1929 

Engineers foresaw that coming operations at exremely high alti- 
tudes would require more power than could be provided by a single- 
tage supercharger. In May 1929, Pratt and Whitney began prelimi- | 

ary studies on a two-stage, two-speed supercharger with two impel- | 
ers. It was moved into the project class in March 1933, and was first | 
light-tested on September 6, 1935. Experimental engines were shipped | 
n the fall of 1936. Then came the installation in production types-- | 
the Wildcat, Coronado, Corsair, and Hellcat. 

The two-stage supercharger developed by Pratt and Whitney and 
the Navy is driven by the engine and is called the mechanical type. 
The new North American P-51 with its liquid-cooled engine now uses | 
another version of the two-stage mechanical supercharger. 

An entirely different type of two-stage supercharger is the turbo 
supercharger, developed under Army sponsorship, in which the initial 
stage is driven by hot expanding exhaust gases. This type is used in 
the Twin Wasp-powered Consolidated Liberator, the four-engined 
Boeing Flying Fortress, the liquid-cooled Lockheed Lightning fighter, 
and the new Republic Thunderbolt fighter with its 2,000-horsepower 
Double Wasp engine. 

Until recently, the United States was the only country to have 
two-stage engines in combat. These American types now have been 
joined by the latest version of the British Spitfire fighter. 





|time back dropped its investiga- | 
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| anyone for the misuse of military | 








FLY BEYOND ARCTIC CIRCLE NAVY'S OWN 
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fringe of the country to the Pa- 
cific but, since Pearl Harbor, it has 
branched forth to the far north- 
west across the broad expanses of 
Canada into Alaska on both sides 
of the Arctic Circle where its net- 
work touches all points of import-| 
ance. 


Negotiations Extend Over 
Two Months 

The NWA pilots’ Northern Re- 
gion supplemental working agree- 
ment signed by the Association 
and the company on ‘September 
1, 1943, contains sections relat- 
ing to copilots’ pay which include | 





| base pay and day and night fly- | 


ing pay; first pilots’ pay including | 
mountainous terrain differentials; 
and other parts of the agreement | 
relate to seniority, expenses, gross 
weight limitations, insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, intern- 
ment, prisoner or hostage of war 
benefits, etc. These negotiations 
extended intermittently over a 
period of two months and twenty- 
seven days. Representing the 
company were: K. R. Ferguson, 
Vice-Pres., Operations; R. L. 
Smith, Operations Manager; J. 
E. Ohrbeck, Supt. of Operations; 
Morris Jackson, Director of Labor 
Relations; M. B. Freeburg, Sys- 
tem Chief Pilot; C. E. Woodward, 
Operations Personnel Coordinator; 
and A. E. Floan, Secretary. The 
pilot representatives were: George 
F. Beal, Ralph Nelson, John R. 
Galt, Carl H. Graf, John M. Peter- 
son, John C. Denman, and David 
L. Behncke, ALPA President. 
Penn-Central Follows Suit 

From Northwest, ALPA’s con- 
tract- making activities moved 
quickly to Penn-Central where an 
extensive supplemental agreement | 
was concluded and signed on Sep-| 
This amending con- | 
tract amends parts of the pilots’ | 
basic working agreement covering | 
the company’s domestic operation | 
and contains a number of import- | 
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LATE NEWS | 
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tion on the proclamation of | 
Major General George that Gen- 
eral Arnold would be harsh 
extreme in 


in | 
| 


dealing with) 


planes. But the Committee now| 
evidently has some ideas of its| 
own on the matter because its| 
present plan is to scrutinize Navy | 
and Army logs of official planes | 
to see who flew where and why. | 


Battle 


The Wall Street Journal pre- 
dicts that an historic battle may | 
develop from the railroads’. quite | 
persistent efforts to convert them-| 
selves into “transportation” corpo- | 


| rations operating in the air, on the | 


highways, and along the water-| 
ways. The Association of Ameri-| 
can Railroads recently passed the | 
following resolution, ‘Resolved, | 
that the president and vice-presi- | 
dent of this association be in-| 
structed to take such steps as may | 


| seem to them wise to remove any | — 
| restrictions preventing a free and| 
| equal opportunity to the railroads | 


in the air field, the truck field, and | 
the field of waterways and use| 


| what steps they may think wise as | 


to legislation, and in the field of| 
publicity to give to the railroads a| 


| free and equal hand in the several | 


fields.”’ 


10,000,000 


| 
According to CAB Chairman L. | 
Welch Pogue, a great many air | 
mail letters and packages are not| 
being delivered on time because | 
of the shortage of air line air-| 
planes. While speaking before the 
Aeronautical Association of Bos- 
ton on September 16, Pogue said, 
“In June of this year, possibly 
10,000,000 air mail letters week- 
ly were not delivered on time be- 
cause of the shortage of air- 
planes.” 





ant sections dealing with the gov- 
ernment contract part of its oper- 
ation. It also makes provisions for 
any long distance operations, in- 
cluding foreign and overseas, that 
the company may be called upon 
to perform. These negotiations 
were started on April 14, 1943, 
and extended intermittently over 
a period of four months and 
eighteen days. At the conference 
table were: S. C. Pierman, W. 
Ralph Sewell, A. V. Fogleman, H. 
H. Jones, and David L. Behncke, 
ALPA President, representing the 
pilots, and the company spokes- 
men were: J. H. Carmichael, Vice- 
Pres., Operations; R. J. Wilson, 
Vice-Pres. and Counsel; W. R. 
Manchester, Supt. of Operations; 
and R. M. Averill, Asst. to Presi- 
dent. 


It Was the Times 
Not the Conferees 





The conferences with both 
Northwest and Penn-Central were 


pleasant and constructive. The | 
rather lengthy period it took | 
to complete these supplemental 


agreements can be charged to the 
times ‘and not to the conferees. 


Much Work Ahead 


The signing of the supplemental | 

agreements with Northwest and} 
Penn-Central represents important | 
milestones in ALPA’s current con- | 
tract-making program which is 
rapidly 
An accurate summation of this|land at one of the many stops on 
situation is that there is much| the ie world-wide air line net- 
contract-making work ahead and | W°rk- ? 
a great deal has already been ac-|_,We hear little about the Navy's 
complished. | air line transport activities but it is, 
| nevertheless, a swiftly - developed, 
| successful operation that has aided 
In addition to contract-making, ee ae - 
there were many other problems | = — 


to cope with during September, | 
the major of which was on Na. Veteran Jack 
tional Airlines. A number of | 
grievances on this line resulted 
finally in a joint ALPA-company | 
meeting with the National Media-| 
tion Board in Washington on Sep-| Million-miler Pilot Jack Knight, 
tember 16. At this meeting, al and the first to fly the night trans- 
“Memorandum of Understanding” | Continental air mail, is back from 
was signed by National Airlines| South America where he has done 
and the Air Line Pilots Asso-|@ creditable job for the Rubber 
ciation establishing a two-man| Development Corp. in organizing 
Mediation Board for the purpose| 4" air transportation operation to 
of exploring and, if possible, re-| fly crude rubber from the Amazon 
solving the differences between| jungles to this country. 
National and its pilots before they Shortly after his return, he was 
became too serious to be resolved. appointed a Senior Air Carrier In- 
Appointed to serve on this board! spector for the Civil Aeronautics 
were William I. Denning, counsel | Administration. 
for National Airlines, and Daniel} The distinguished trail blazer’s 
D. Carmell, counsel for the Air| report of his South American ac- 
Line Pilots Association. | tivities amounted to an inspiring 
Full Schedule Until 1944 story of the airplane’s unprece- 
: | dented service in bringing out of 
‘ 4 look Po —— roster of| head-hunting jungle territory 
ork reveals that there will be| precious crude rubber so badly 


continuous series of employment-| needed in the United States war 
making conferences extending effort. 


from now until the first of 1944 Kni i 
; “i : A ; ght explained he would 
During this period, ALPA’s lead rather fly across the ocean than 


executives will either be busy at! across the Amazon jungle largely 
conference tables or traveling | because there are no landmarks in 
rom one conference to the next. the jungle. He said the Rubber 


Of all ALPA activities, there are Development Corp. pilots were 
two that are now most outstand- pretty much “on their own” be- 
ing, namely, the making of em-| > little 


| 
| 
} 





—Press Association Photo 

A Navy operated air liner swoops 
'e around the famed Sugar Loaf peak 
shifting into high gear.| at Rio de Janeiro as it prepares to 


Trouble on National Airlines 








Knight 
Returns From S. A. 








: Me cause very range-finding 
——— —— and ne equipment was in operation. The 
atching of the legislative situa-|Chalma Indians, savage head- 


tion in Washington which gives | 
promise of momentarily becoming | and worries of the pilots. 
a burst of quick-fire happenings.| Jack said the planes are carry- 


Time races on so we'll sign off| ing to Miami each month more 
now and see you next month. |than 200 tons of crude rubber. 


hunters, added to the problems 














COPILOTS WE HAVE KNOWN—Catalogued 

The following was obtained from my column fillerupper files 
and any resemblance to any person, living or dead, ete., etc., 
says Scribe A. K. Murray, Colonial Airlines. 

THE NATURAL—Shows up the captains on the landings. 

LAZY—Makes a report last for half an hour, knows he has 
to fly as soon as he is finished. 

THE WISE GUY—Learns how to avoid making out th 
flight plan the first week he is on the job. +s r 


THE KILLER — Beats the captain’s time with the 
stewardess. 


THE MAGICIAN—Has the heater eating out of his hand 
at twenty below. 
_. THE POLITICIAN—Praises the captain’s work so that he 
will get more landings. 
THE QUIET GUY—Doesn’t say much but has a lot on the 
ball—usually has a small lucrative farm somewhere. 


THE MATHEMATICIAN—Gets all the times in the book 
correctly—very rare. 


THE PURIST—Very careful in his radio contacts. Father, 
mother, kid sisters, and brothers, and, oh, yes! that only girl 
sitting at home listening to Superman perform on the radio. 


_ THE SOMNOLENT—Usually gets around to setting the 
mixtures for cruising on the descent. 
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—Associated Press Photo 

We have heard much about that great general, Joseph Stilwe!! 
who is writing a glorious page in American history as a defender of 
our most deserving ally, the Chinese. Here the magnificent old warrior 
is shown greeting his fighting son, Lt. Col. Joseph Stilwell, Jr., while 
on an inspection trip somewhere in China. 








> |New York to confer with all the 

Pretty Tondelejo | other big shots (hope the printer 
mete Es | doesn’t get an “i’’ in there)! Gene 

|is also sporting a new long, low, 
| sleek foreign car. Drives around 
without a top and he doesn’t have 


(Continued from Page 2) 





y a 


live pin-up girl in camp. She is 


beautiful. The boys have named|to whistle any more. That’s what 
her “Tondelejo” (of “White| Hollywood will do for a man! 
Cargo” fame). They are using| Marital Take-off 


her also as a timekeeper. When 
Tondelejo, although very beauti- 
ful, begins to look like Betty 
Grable to them, the boys know it 
is time to go home! Johnnie Jones 
is holding up well, but Toby Hunt 
has been said to look out of the 
corner of his eyes at their little 
mascot! He’s been there longest. 
Good Luck, Sucker! 

Well, the boys on local ATC 
have found another broad-shoul- 
dered lad upon which to heap the 
MAT Representative title and con- 
sequent trials and tribulations. He 
is none other than Captain Dick 

‘ Kaufman. Dick also bought a new 
home in Los Angeles. He couldn’t 
find one to rent—but who can? 
Good luck, sucker! 

No More Whistle Stops 

Our genial chief pilot at Bur-|. . . We welcome Captain Berry 
bank, Captain Gene Stotts, just| to BU. He is flying ATC and hails 
returned from a flying trip to 


Well fellas, the love bug has 
taken a nip at my copilot, Stan 
Fleener—and but good! If all goes 
according to schedule, he should 
be slap-happily married by the 
time this goes to press. The sweet | 
girl who is going to take this bird | 
for better or worse—mostly worse 
—is Pat Jillson of American Air- 
lines Reservations. Best of luck, | 
kids. 

Matters of Fact 

I see that Bill “Biff” Jones is 
back from the South Atlantic run | 
and has just completed Captain’s | 
Transition School. Among the 
other boys who have finished this 
month are Seal of Burbank, and | 
“Lady Killer’ Swanson. Bet they | 
are as sharp as tacks because they 











Coming Round the Mountain 


really get the business in Chicago. trips! ... 
| 


from Ft. Worth. Captain Shores | 


The House Rules Committee on 
| October 8 approved the Bulwinkle 
|resolution authorizing the Inter- 
state & Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee to make a thorough inves- 
tigation and study of all matters 
relating to postwar domestic and 
foreign air transportation includ- 
ing travel to both U. S. and for- 
eign points. The resolution would 
authorize the committee to ‘‘con- 
duct investigation and study of 


}| such matters relating to the pres- 
| ent and probable future conditions 


and developments in and affecting 








is keeping busy in his ATC uni- 
form. You know, I don’t get 
| whistled at any more since giving 


|up my Army ATC summer outfit 


—and by gad, I miss it! : 
Johnny Martin has taken a six 
months’ leave of absence to re- 
cuperate from a recent illness. 
Lack of labor on a farm gives a 
man perpetual headaches, eh, 
Johnny? At any rate, we wish you 
a speedy recovery and hope to see 
you on AM 4 again soon... 
|Captain Al K. (Alky) 
| stumbled into the Burbank office 
the other morning looking like a 
“near mess.” He took over copilot 
duties at Long Beach and worked 
himself up into a sweat helping 
unload the bags. Al says the com- 
pany should either furnish porters 
down there or put a good supply 
of “Hush” deodorant on board for 
the underarm activities. Let’s talk 
to Vice-Chairman Lee Williams 
about this—he always talks a 
good solution. In fact, I’ve heard 
that all he does is talk about it 
these days. 

Gentleman in the Dark? ? ? 

Lots of new copilots in BU at 
the present time. Tex Motley, 
“Bart” Ogelsby, and “Dead” Leval 
are just a few. Let’s welcome 
these newcomers to the ways of 
the Burbank Air Lines and every- 
body share a few numbers from 
his “little black book.” Jim Knight 
is back in BU after a year on 
ATC, including C-54’s and C-87’s. 
He has finished Captain’s Transi- 
tion School. “Corny” Condler is 
another qualified first officer... . 
Council President “Bart”? Cox 
spent his vacation on his hilltop 
ranch near L. A. in his trailer. 
The ranch is near the ocean and 
Bart is trying to train sea gulls as 
bombardiers. His house trailer 
roof is the practice spot and now 
has a new whitewash job!... 
Captain “Crip” Andrews is back 
on the job. Uses a cane and a 
slipper to hobble around with; but 
I’ll bet he didn’t miss many night 
. Since last reporting to 
you, I managed to drop a weight 
on my foot and break.a toe, while 
working out at the Hollywood 





—Wide World Photo 


Before Pearl Harbor, the average American knew little or 
nothing about one of our most important military strategic 


j possessions, the Aleutian Islands—amounting to little more than a barren chain of mountain peaks protrud- 
ing from the restless surface of the northern Pacific and extending approximately 1727 miles westward 
from Alaska in the direction of Japan. As is too often the case with us Americans, we learn about these 
things the hard way. Now that we know what the Japanese people are really like—mean, viciously treach- 


q erous, the lowest form of uncivilized humanity that the world has yet 


produced—it is safe to say that our 


Aleutian Islands will never again be forgotten. Although we have read much about this strange chain of 


H -islands—a mountain range pro 
topography. 


ing from the Pacific — we really don’t know very much about its 
Here is an excellent illustration—a Navy transport coming round the mountain against an 


awesome and impressive background of peaks near Dutch Harbor, Alaska. 


Rules Committee Approves Bulwinkle Res. 


THE FIGHTING STILWELLS 





-| thing about 
Hall 


| dress must be stated and also imme- 








air navigation and domestic and 
foreign air commerce as it may 
deem advisable.” 

Apparently this resolution is for 

the purpose of bringing more 
forcefully to the forefront the 
need for additional civil air legis- 
lation. Up to the present time, 
Congressman Lea’s HR 1012 has 
served as a trial balloon and, as 
such, has proven that the many 
people who were apparently clam- 
oring to have something done 
about preparing for postwar air 
line transport development are 
really only interested in griping 
and finding fault. Obviously, it 
amounts to another one of those 
instances where, if the game isn’t 
played to the liking of the fault- 
finders, they just naturally don’t 
want to play. 
“Y.” Fellas, I don’t like the story 
going around about stubbing my 
toe on strange bedposts in the 
dark! Anyway, it cost me plenty 
of flying time and when I griped 
about it someone muttered some- 
“Andrews” Botsch. 
Remember! The press is a mighty 
weapon and I have it on my side! 
It Makes Sense 

It may not be out of place at 
this time to give a little thought 
to coming winter operations. Mr. 
Line Pilot should not forget that 
there are many new people in the 
maintenance, operations, ATC, 
and in Control Towers. We should 
not only be tolerant but particu- 
larly careful to know that we are 
right—first, last, and always... . 
How many of us are thinking 
about postwar problems in our 
profession? Let’s not forget that 
we probably will have many 
strange situations to face and it 
is not untimely to think ahead 
and plan for the future. 
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ITS A HIT 


—-Press Association Photo 
HERE’S AN ACTION PICTURE OF A 
FRENCH BOSTON SQUADRON AT- 
TACKING A TRANSFORMER STATION 
NEAR GUERLEDAN, BRITTANY. THE 
BOMBER IS_ PICTURED TURNING 
AWAY FROM THE TARGET AFTER 
MAKING A DIRECT HIT. THERE IS 
NO GREATER THRILL THAN THE ONE 
EXPERIENCED BY A BOMBARDIER 
WHEN HE MAKES A DIRECT HIT. 
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McMAKIN IS CITED FOR FIRST FLIGHT 


The Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, Robert A. Lovett, has 
presented the air medal to Mrs. 
Richard A. McMakin, whose hus- 
band, former Consolidated Vultee 
flight supervisor and a noted air 
line pilot, was killed May 10 in a 
plane crash near San Diego. The 
medal was awarded in honor of 
McMakin’s survey of the flight 
route to Australia now being 
flown by Consairway for the 
Army. 

The citation read: “for excep- 
tional achievement in aerial flight 
from April 2 to April 8, 1942. 

“In the capacity of pilot and 
navigator, Mr. McMakin made the 
initial flight to Australia and re- 
turn to survey the feasibility of 
this route as a contact operation 
between the company and the 











United States Army. At the tim: 
of his flight, which encompasse: 
approximately 14,600 miles en- 
tirely over water, informatio 
about this route was very meager. 
Landing fields on some of the in- 
termediate islands were still in 
process of construction and radio 
facilities had not been established. 
The flight was made through a 
combat area at a tirae when Allied 
Air Forces were endeavoring to 
halt the onrushing Japanese ad- 
vance with inadequate air power. 
Its successful completion was 2 
major contribution to the war ef- 
fort in that it proved the feasibil- 
ity of speedy delivery of critical 
war cargo, combat replacement 
crews, and high priority passen- 
gers.” 
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NEW LETTING-DOWN-TO-MINIMUMS CAR & CIR. N EXPLAINED | 


On July 23, 1943, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board made effective 
an amendment to the Civil Air 
Regulations, Section 61.7302 
which prohibits letting down be- 
low the last approved cruising al- 
titude when the Weather Bureau 
reports a ceiling or visibility be- 


low that authorized for landing 
at that airport. After much dis- | 
cussion and debate, extending! 


over a lengthy period of time, and| 
in which the ALPA took an active 
part, the following amendment, 
classified as CAR Section 61.752 
Approach Limitations, was issued: 

“61.752 Approach limitations. 
No pilot shall, at any airport, let | 
down below his last approved| 
cruising altitude continue de-| 
scent when he has received United | 
States Weather Bureau ~informa- 
tion that the measured ceiling is | 
below or the visibility is less than| 
the authorized minimums  pre- 
scribed in the air carriers operat- 
ing certificate for landing at that 
airport. 





or 


“The definition of measured ceil- 
ing as revised on June 1, 1948, 
will be found on page 28-2R, para- 
graph 2-131 of Circular N of the} 
United States Weather Bureau.” 


CIRCULAR N DEFINES 
AMENDMENT 
As will be noted, an under-| 
standing of this amendment is de- 
pendent on 


a knowledge of the} 
provisions of Circular N, page| 
28-2R, paragraph 2-131 as fol-| 
lows: 

“2-131 Ceiling. CEILING IS| 


THE HEIGHT ABOVE GROUND | 
OF THE LOWEST CLOUDS RE- | 
PORTED AS BROKEN OR 
OVERCAST. In other words, ceil- | 
ng is the lowest height above| 
ground at which all clouds at and | 
below that level cover more than | 
of the sky. 
“Unlimited Ceiling. (a) The ceil- 
ng will be reported as ‘unlimited’ 
whenever (1) no broken or over- | 
‘ast layer is reported; or (2) the} 
vase of the lowest reported broken | 
yr overcast layer is higher than 
1,750 feet above ground. See 
aragraph 2-134(d). 
“Zero Ceiling. (b) The ceiling 
will be reported as ‘zero’ when- 
ever (1) precipitation and/or ob- 
tructions to vision prevent obser- 
ation of the sky and reduce the 
isibility to less than %4 mile; or 
(2) the base of a broken or over- 
‘ast layer is 50 feet or less above 
ground. See paragraph 2-134(g). 
“Estimated Ceiling. (c) The ceil- 
ng height will be preceded by an 
E’ whenever instrumental meas- 





irement of the ceiling height is 








not practicable. 

“Measured Ceiling. (d) The ceil- 
ing height will be preceded by an 
‘M’ under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. Whenever the ceiling projec- 
tor spot is sharply defined. If the 
spot fluctuates between cloud lay- 
ers, the ceiling should be reported 
as ‘Z.’ An intervening smoke or 
haze layer will sometimes cause a 
brightening of the beam some dis- 
tance below the ‘ceiling’ spot. 
Such a condition will be noted in 
remarks as, for example: ‘K LYR 
200,’ etc. Care should be taken to 
determine whether this brighten- 
ing of the beam is caused by 
smoke or haze, or by a very thin 
cloud layer. 

2. Whenever the balloon dis- 
appears abruptly into the cloud 
base. If the balloon disappears 


| slowly from view, or the cloud 


base is not clearly defined, the 
ceiling will not be considered as 
measured. If the balloon is blown 
out of sight before reaching the 
cloud base, a plus sign (+) will 
be entered (instead of a ceiling 
classification letter) preceding the 
figures which represent the last 
observed height of the balloon. 
See paragraph 2-117(e). 





be used preceding figures repre-| 
senting the height of the cloud) 
base. It will be used only when} 
the observer is convinced that 
vision of the ground is obscured 
by precipitation at some height 
below that of the cloud base. | 


“Ceiling Reported from Aircraft. | 
(g) The ceiling height will be pre- | 
ceded by an ‘A’ whenever the 
value being reported is one fur-| 
nished by a pilot, provided the) 
pilot actually measured the ceiling 
height while in flight over or with- | 
in 1% miles of the boundary of | 
the airport. A pilot’s report of | 
ceiling height will be accepted as'| 
official unless (1) the ceiling height | 
can be measured by use of a ceil- 
ing projector; or (2) the observer | 
is convinced that the value report- | 
ed by the pilot was not obtained 
by measurement while in flight 
over or within 1% miles of the 
boundary of the airport, or that the 
value has been erroneously coded, 
transmitted, received, or decoded. 
Whenever a measurement can be 


made with a ceiling projector, the | 


pilot’s report should (regardless | different. 


of previous measurements) be 
immediately checked, and in case 
of a discrepancy the latest pro- 
jector-measured height used.” 


3. Whenever the ceiling height| In a Nutshell 


can be determined from the known 
heights of unobscured portions of 
towers, buildings, etc., within 1% 
miles of the station. See 


graph 2-134(c). 


height will be preceded by a ‘Z’ 
under the following conditions: 
1. Whenever the projector spot 


para- sus 
I | where the “measured ceiling” de- 


vada s _, | termined as outlined above is re- 
“Indefiinite Ceiling. The ceiling | 


| 


To be brief, this means that a 
pilot can let down or continue de- 
scent under all conditions except 


ported to be below authorized 
limits. Attention is directed to the 


| provision that when a pilot has 


fluctuates rapidly between two or | 


more cloud layers. 
2. Whenever the balloon enters 
the side of a cloud or 
through a break between clouds 
and there is insufficient time for 
another measurement. 
3 the balloon 


3. Whenever dis- 


appears slowly into a ragged or| 


irregular cloud base. 

4. Whenever hydrometeors, 
other than precipitation falling 
from clouds, prevent estimation 
or instrumental measurement of 
the height of the cloud base. 

“Precipitation Ceiling. (f) The 
ceiling height will be preceded by 
a ‘P’ whenever precipitation pre- 
vents estimation or instrumental 
measurement of the heights of the 
actual cloud base. Precipitation 
ceiling is defined as the lowest 
height above ground at which the 
observer estimates vision of the 
ground will be obscured by pre- 
cipitation, and does NOT repre- 
sent the height of the actual cloud 
base. Accordingly, ‘P’ will never 











Air Line Crossroads of the World 


—Aecme Photo 


Somewhere in the South Atlantic, heading for Africa and the 
East, a flight of the Air Transport Command’s C-47 planes climbs into 
the darkening skies above a giant A.T.C. base in the South Atlantic. 
For obvious reasons, the actual location and name of this station can- 
not be published. It is, nevertheless, well-known to the hundreds of air 
line pilots who are currently operating on our wartime world-wide air 


network, 


ascends | 





descended under any of the ceil- 
ings other than a “measured ceil- 
ing” to a position over the airport 
or within 1% miles of the airport, 
the pilot shall report the ceiling 
which will be considered official 
unless the ceiling is measurable 
by a ceiling projector or the wea- 
ther observer believes the report 
in error for some reason. 











FOR POSTERITY 

The Chairman of Council No. 
8, TWA-Kansas City, Busch 
Voigts to be exact, sent in the 
accompanying masterpiece of 
chaff with the observation, “It 
is self-explanatory.”  Voigts 
added, “I believe it should be 
put in the AIR LINE PILOT 
because of its amusing merit.” 
Since these are times during 
which we can all use a little 
spot of mirth, as a matter of 
fact, a great many spots, we 
will be glad to comply with 
your suggestion, Mr. Voigts, 
and the humorous missive you 
sent in, for which we thank 
you, is published herewith: 

September 19, 1943 
Mr. Busch Voigts, 
Chairman, Council No. 3, TWA 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Sir: 

Enclosed herein and hereby 
to be discovered by you in its 
entirety is a duly made out and 
signed receipt, lawful and legal 
in appearance, and will not, I 
trust, instill within you a dis- 
trust in the sender therefrom 
as to the design of purpose. It 
is, in short, a receipt of money 
received in payment of a phone 
call in the line of business to 
Toots Kasper of TWA Council 
No. 3, Kansas City, and since 
moved out, relative to scale, et 
cetera, of employees at Home- 
stead, Florida, and through 
neglect or other reasons, never 
succeeded in putting it across 
to the operator that said sad 
charges were to be reversed. 

The aforementioned receipt 
is being sent to you in good 
faith in your careful handling 
of the affair. I’ve consideration 
given to the noble cause in 
which it has arisen and to see 
if, in your good judgment in 
whom many have ample faith, 
should it behoove you to reim- 
burse the undersigned, deep 
gratitude will exist within me. 
Should you desire further ex- 
planation of the above, I will 
be glad to attempt a clarifica- 
tion, and in the meantime to 
you, sir, a hearty farewell. 

(Signed) Warren G. Malvick. 





























COULD BE 


When one is in Rome, one is expected to do as the Romans do, 
and when one is in the Army, one does what one is told—period. Now 
that the preliminaries have been taken care of, on with the story. 
Private Joe Zilch was in the front line trenches fighting hard. He had 
been doing just that for a long time. Suddenly he was ordered to fali 

ack—retreat. It wasn’t for Private Zilch to ask the reasons why, so 
he retreated and just kept on retreating. Suddenly he stumbled onto 
someone and upon looking up, he noticed it was his general. “Great 
day in the morning,” exclaimed Zilch, ‘I know I retreated a long way 
since receiving orders to fall back but I didn’t think I’d come this far 
to the rear.” 
* * * 


MY! MY! MOST UNUSUAL INDEED 
All of us have heard about or witnessed newlyweds passing be- 
neath the traditional military archway of sabers, which is a customary 
wedding routine, but , ws 
passing through an 
archway of propel- 
lers is something 





Here we have 
Robert Eliot, air 
line executive, and 
Barbara Phinney, 
an employee of the 
same firm, kissing—- 
and please note it 
isn’t just a smack— 
after passing 
through an archway 
of propellers upon 
leaving the chapel 
|where they were 
married. 

The _ uniformed 
bridesmaids are: 
|clockwise, Anita 
| Gibson, Leticia Car- 
| vajal, Harriet Brain- 
jard, Betty Strick- 
lan, Dawn Price, 
|Mary Alice Moore, 
|Evelyn Wilder and 
Susan Morrisey. 

The place? Oh, 
yes, California; Los 
| Angeles, to be ex- 
|act. Blue sky, sun- 
|shine, and flowers, 
and—now, now, you 
cynic—the wedding 
|procedure may be 
| unusual, but everything else isn’t, including the pretty girls 
California is noted. - 
| * * 


ONE GOOD KICK DESERVES ANOTHER 

The captain and the private were being court-martialed. The cap- 
|tain came first. ‘“What’s the charge?” barked the presiding officer. 
| “Kicking a superior officer in the shins, sir,” came the snappy response. 
‘How come the captain kicked the colonel?” asked the court. “I didn't 
kick the colonel,” said the captain, “He stepped on my corn and in 
pain I drew my foot away sharply and in so doing it struck the colonel 
and he gained the impression that I kicked him.”’ Case dismissed was 
the verdict. Next came the private. ‘“What’s the charge?” barked the 
presiding officer. “Kicking a superior officer, sir,” was the snappy 
response. “How come you kicked your sergeant?” asked the court. 
“Well, you see, it was like this,’ explained the private, “I saw the 
captain kick the colonel and. figured the war was over so I kicked the 
sergeant.” 


—Wide World Photo 
fbr which 


* * * 


ENLIGHTENMENT ZERO 


Two drunks were leaning against the same lamp post one Satur- 
|day night. Drunk No. 1 looked up and said, “Shay, mister, is that the 
|moon or the sun up there in the sky?” Drunk No. 2 said, “‘Can’t shay, 
| mister; I don’t live here.” 

| 


ores 

BE STILL MY JUMPY NERVES 
No, it isn’t the real thing. It is only an enemy soldier (a dummy) 
| being blown into the air gy iat , 
| by a training purpose 
| explosion for the season- 
|ing of paratroopers prior 
| to going into actual com- 
| bat. Note the trainees 
| sneaking up on the ob- 
| jective and their close 
| proximity to the explo- 
sion which most certain- 
| ly appears to have plenty 
of oomph. 





The boys really play 
'rough, don’t they, and 
|have you ever stopped 
ito think that regardless 
|}of what Sherman said 
|about war being hell, it 
lis going to be one hell 
lof a job to get the boys 
| back down on the farm 
and to the quieter rout- 
ines of life after play- 
ing so roughly. Anyway, 
it’s something to ponder. 




























































































—Press Association Photo 








* * * 


TRUTHFUL JESTING 

If you want your dreams to come true, don’t oversleep. . . . The 

average man now lives 30 years longer than he did a century ago. He 

has to, in order to get his taxes paid. . . . Once a politician had merely 
to promise a new post office. Now he has to promise a new world. 
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Axis Beastmen to Stand Trial 





(Editor’s Note) Out of the cur- 
rent allied war councils comes the 
heartening information that the 
Axis military beactmen will be re- 
turned after the war to the scenes 
of their detestable, loathsome, and 
revolting crimes for trial; atroci- 
ties so terrible that ordinary every- 
day run-of-the-mill civilized hu- 
manity fails utterly to realize or 
comprehend what is actually hap- 
pening in the world today. 


Much can be said and written, 
and many opinions expressed, but 
the blunt truth is that this is a war 
of survival between uncivilized, 
regimented beastmen and free 
civilized human beings. Wartime 
propaganda is a masterful screen 
behind which beastmen have too 
long been palming themselves off 
as humans. It must be torn aside. 

Yes, we are hearing that the war 
murderers will be returned to the 
scenes of their crimes to be dealt 
with on the basis of an “ 
an eye” to cause the uncivilized 
parts of this old world of ours to 
realize that freedom and civiliza- 
tion must prevail. But (and folks, 
it is a mighty big “but”) will we 
really do after the war what we 
are all keyed up to do now? The 
writer gravely doubts it. The glib 
gibbering pacifists who represent 
the dry rot of civilization will be 
present to plead for the poor little 
Japanese and the poor misguided 
Nazis—-yes, to plead for and cod- 
dle the arrogant merciless war 
monsters who are today beheading, 
machine-gunning, and mass-ga;ssing 
their helpless victims to death, 
raping women and murdering chil- 

ren. 


On the day of reckoning, they 
will all wail loudly for mercy, and 
unless the John Q. Public of the 
allied nations does a lot of insist- 
ing, all that we say today aboxt 
what we are going to do to the 
war criminals when the war ends 
to make the postwar world im- 
mune to the atrocities of uncivil- 
ized beastmen will not come to 
pass. 

We are a great tribe, we Ameri- 
cans—the greatest in the world— 
but we forget fast; in fact, much 
too fast. 

This page in the AIR LINE 
PILOT is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion of jarring all of us complac- 
ent- into a sense of reality—stark, 
terrible and unreal, yet exactly 
what is happening today. It is time 
for everybody to get mad and to 
stay mad. 

Here are just a few scattered 
examples of beastmen in action in 
= Far East and in the not-so-far 

ast. 








Japs Behead 
U. S. Flier 


ALLIED HEADQUARTERS IN THE 
SouTHWEST PACIFIC, October 5. 
The Japanese beheading of a cap- 
tured American airman was dis- 
closed in all its stark details today 
as General MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters made public a diary captured 
from a Japanese soldier at Sala- 
maua. 


The execution, carried out ac- 
cording to the “Samurai” code of 
the Japanese, occurred last March. 


Verbatim translations of ex- 
tracts of the diary, dated March 
29, said: 

“We all assembled at headquar- 
ters, where one of the crew of a 
Douglas shot down by anti-aircraft 











March 18 was brought under 
guard. 
“Tai Commander (sub-lieuten- 


ant first class) Komai told us it 
had been decided to execute him 
and he was to be accorded a Sa- 
murai’s death. 

“I’m Going to Kill You,” 

Said Jap Officer 

“We were assembled to witness 
the execution. The prisoner was 
given a drink of water outside the 
guardhouse. The chief surgeon, 
Lieutenant Komai and a platoon 
commander bearing a sword came 
from the officers’ mess. 

“The time has come. The 
prisoner of war totters forward 
with his arms tied. His hair is cut 
close. 

“I feel he suspects what is 
afoot, but he is more composed 
than I thought he would be. With- 


eye for! 











out more ado he is put on a truck 
and taken to the place of execu- 
tion. 

“The prisoner sits beside the 
chief surgeon and about 10 guards 
accompany him. The noise of the 
engine echoes along the road in 
the hush of twilight. The sun has 
set and columns of clouds rise be- 
fore us. 

“TI glance at the prisoner and 
he seems prepared. He gazes at 
the grass, now at the mountains 
and sea. 

“At the execution ground Lieu- 
tenant Komai faces the prisoner 
and said: ‘You are to die. I am 
going to kill you with this Japan- 
ese sword according to the Sam- 
urai code.’ 

‘Now the Time Has Come’ 


“The commander’s face is stern. 
Now the time has come. The 


prisoner is made to sit on the edge 
of a water-filled bomb crater. The 





at 


Scene of Their Atrocities 








“T realize that emotions I felt 
just now was not personal pity 
but manifestation of magnanimity 
that becomes a chivalrous Sam- 
urai. 

“A superior seaman from the 
medical unit received the sword 








10 Lifeless Ones 
Dangle in Air 











from the surgeon. He rolls the 
body on back. 
Abdomen Slashed Open 
““*Here’s something for the 
other day—také that,’ he says and | 
with one sweep lays open the ab-| 
domen. 
“‘These  thick-headed, 


Lieutenant Harry A. Curtis, Jr., 


| bombardier, home on sick leave 
| from the South Pacific, in deserib- 
ing the battle of Bismarck Sea 
| said, ‘“‘There were 129 planes sent 


“The reports currently coming 
from occupied China are shocking 
beyond belief—even to us Chinese 
who thought we knew our enemy 
and were prepared for cruelty. 
Now we know the Japanese are 
nothing but animals . . . animals!” 








Axis Super Race 


| convoy. 
i first to sight 16 Jap transports 
white | steaming in the direction of Lae, 


out at dawn to intercept a Jap 
Our squadron was the 


bastards are thick bellied, too,’ he} oseorted by swarms of Zeros. 


remarks. There’s not a drop blood | 
left in man’s body. The 
gives him a kick, then buries it. 


seaman | 


“The wind blows mournfully | US, they opened with a terrific | 


and the scene prints itself on my| barrage of 
| transports. 


mind. Darkness descends. 
“In front of headquarters we 
got off truck. If ever I get back 


alive this will make good story to| flying formation. 


| Open Up with Terrific Ack-Ack 


“As soon as the Japs spotted 


“The Jap Zeros were thrown 
into confusion by our unusual 








One of the well-paved roads used by American forces on Guadalcanal has this 
sign hung across it as a reminder of the massacre by Japanese of U.S. wounded on 


stretchers. It’s loathsome and revolting, but, nevertheless, irrefutably true. 














Slaughters Kids 


Mikhail Petrovich Bulanov, a 
Russian chauffeur for the German 
Gestapo, testified at Kharkov that 
the sick and starving children 
were placed in a truck and told 














ack-ack from their | 


| 


they were being taken to Stalin- 
grad to visit relatives, but that 
later the Germans mowed them 
| down with automatic guns as the 
| children cried, “Daddy, don’t kill 
us, we want to live.” 

Russian children commonly ad- 


| dress strangers as daddy. 


Speaking of Cold-blooded Killing 
A German corporal, Reinhardt 
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precaution is taken to surround 
him with guards. 

“When I put myself in his place, 
the hate engendered by this daily 
bombing yields to ordinary hu- 
man feelings. 

“The tai commander draws his 
favorite sword, the famous ‘O’sa- 
mune.’ The sight of the glittering 
blade sends cold shivers down the 
spine. First he touches prisoner’s 
neck lightly with sword. 

He Raised His Sword Overhead 

“Then he raises it overhead. His 
arm muscles bulge. Prisoner closes 
his eyes for a second and at once 
the sword sweeps down. 

“Swish—it sounds at first like 
noise of cutting but is actually 


made by blood spurting from ar- | 


teries. The ‘body falls forward. 
Everybody steps forward as head 
rolls on the ground. 

“The dark blood gushes from 
trunk. All is over. There lies the 
head like a white doll. 





“THE PRISONER’ KILLED 
TODAY WAS AIR FORCE TAI 
(CAPTAIN OR FLIGHT LIEU- 
TENANT) FROM MORESBY. 
HE YOUNG MAN AGED 23, AN 
INSTRUCTOR IN ARMY TRANS- 
PORT COMMAND AT MORES- 
BY.” 


That ended the entry in the 
diary. But at the end of the press 
release, appearing as though head- 
quarters wanted to remember for 
future reference, was the footnote 
that said the officer who com- 
mitted the atrocity was Sublieu- 
tenant First Class Komai and the 
next senior officer responsible was 
Lieutenant Commander Tsukioka. 

THE BRAVE YOUNG FLYER 
| WHOSE DEATH IS DESCRIBED 
| IN THESE COLUMNS WAS AT- 
| TACHED TO THE AIR TRANS- 
| PORT COMMAND AND HE MAY 
|HAVE BEEN AN AIR LINE 
| PILOT. 


tell. That’s why I write it down. | Japs Machine-Gun Helpless, 





Parachute-born Crew to Death 

“Suddenly one of our B-17’s 
was disabled by ack-ack and every 
man in the crew was forced to 
bail out. No sooner had the men 
parachuted out when _§ several 
Zeros swooped to within a few 
feet of their descending chutes 
and opened up with machine gun 
fire. There were 10 lifeless bodies 
dangling in the air.” 








Jap Bestiality 
Is Barbarism 











Chinese Ambassador Wei Tao- 
ming recently indicated the extent 
of Japanese cruelty by disclosing 
that at least 500,000 civilians 
have been slaughtered in one area 
alone. 


“China has hundreds of Lidices 


| Ratzlaw, when he became a pris- 
| oner of war, said, “I helped ope- 
| rate a death truck wherein Rus- 
| sians were put to death from car- 
| bon monoxide gas.”” He went on 
| to say that he estimated that about 
| 5,000 were killed in this fashion, 
| and that the total killed in Khar- 
| kov province was about 30,000. 
|He further estimated that the 
| Germans had executed about 5,- 
| 000 to 8,000 persons at Zhitomir, 
| about 35,000 at Kiev and about 
| 4,000 at Lubni during their occu- 


| pation of these cities. 


Another captured Nazi storm 
trooper, Hans Ritz, told of falsi- 
fying documents which led to the 


| execution of hundreds of innocent 


Russians and that he himself had 
taken a gun and fired into the 
ranks of hundreds of screaming 
people. 


| German Government Orders 


Mass Extermination 

It has been repeatedly brought 
out that the German government 
issues orders for the mass exterm- 
ination of innocent Russians, and 
one captured German captain, 
William Langheld, described ma- 
chine gunning a hundred civilians 
to death himself, and said that he 
had witnessed the killing of a 
mother and to silence the wailing 
and screaming of her frightened 
child, a German corporal killed 
it. 

It’s Happening Now, Today—1943 

ON THIS PAGE ARE DE- 
SCRIBED JUST A SCATTERED 
FEW OF THE THINGS THAT 
ARE HAPPENING TODAY AND 
NOT DURING SOME DARK 
CENTURY LONG FORGOTTEN. 
STOP AND THINK—THIS IS 
1943. 

MUCH OF THE WORLD’S 
TROUBLE IS THAT IT RE- 
FUSES TO KNOW WHAT IS 
GOING ON. 

Germany’s Germans Responsible 

WE OFTEN HEAR THE RE- 
MARK THAT GERMANY’S 
GERMANS ARE HELPLESS 
AND THAT THEY HAVE NO 
OTHER COURSE BECAUSE OF 
HITLER THAN THE ONE THEY 
ARE PURSUING. THE PLAIN 
TRUTH IS THAT WHEN SO 
MANY PEOPLE DO THE 
THINGS THAT GERMANY’S 
GERMANS ARE DOING TODAY, 
THEY ARE DOING THEM BE- 
CAUSE THEY WANT TO. NO 
ONE MAN—HITLER, OR ANY 
OTHER—IS CAPABLE UNDER 
ANY FORM OF _ CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF FORCING SO 
MANY MILLIONS AGAINST 
THEIR WILL, SO IN THE 
FINAL ANALYSIS, THE RE- 
SPONSIBILITY MUST REST 
WITH GERMANY’S GERMANS 
THEMSELVES FOR THEIR 
ACTS AND WITH NO ONE 
ELSE. 

Lack Civilization 


IN THE FAR EAST THE 
PROBLEM IS EVEN LESS COM- 
PLEX. THE JAPANESE ARE A 
RACE IN WHICH SOMETHING 
IS LACKING, AND THE PLAIN 
TRUTH IS THAT WHAT 1S 





now,” the ambassador declared. 


LACKING IS — CIVILIZATION. 
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